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After Sir John Sinclair and Lord Temple had ſpoken, the 
former of whom moved an Amendment to the Addreſs, Mr. 
PITT roſe, and ſpoke as follows : 


SIR, 


— 


Having come to this Houſe with the firm perſuaſion, 
that there never exiſted an occaſion, when the unanimous 
concurrence of this Houſe might be more juſtly expected than 
on a propoſal, to agree in the ſentiments contained in the 
Addreſs which has been read, I muſt confeſs myſelf confidera- 
bly-diſappointed, in ſome degree, even by the ſpeech of my 
Noble Relation, (much as J rejoice in the teſtimony which 
he has given of his talents and abilities) and ſtill more by the 
Speech of the Honourable Baronet, and by the amendment 
which he has moved. I cannot agree with the Noble Lord 
in the extent to which he has ſtated his ſentiments, that We 
ought to rejoice that Peace was not made; much leſs, Sir, 
can I feel defirous to accept on the part of myſelſ, or my 
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colleagues, either from my Noble Kinſman, or any other 


| perſon, the approbation which he was pleaſed to expreſs, of 


the manner in which We have concluded the Negotiation— 
Wx have not concluded the Negotiation—the Negotiation has 
been concluded by others; We have not been ſuffered to con- 
tinue it; Our claim to merit, if We have any ; Our claim to 
the approbation of our country is, that We perſiſted in every 
attempt to conduct that Negotiation to a pacific termination, 
as long as our enemies left us not the proſpe&t but the 
chance or poſſibility of doing ſo, conſiſtent with Our Honour, 


Our Dignity, and Our Safety. We lament and deplore the 
. diſappointment of the ſincere wiſhes which we felt, and of 


the earneſt endeavours which we,employed; yet, we are far 
from ſuffering thoſe ſentiments to induce us to adopt the un- 
manly line of conduct that has been recommended by the 
Honourable Baronet ; this is not the moment to dwell only 
on Our diſappointment, to ſuppreſs Our indignation, or to let 
Our courage, Our conſtancy, and Our determination be buried 
in the expreſſions of unmanly fear, or unavailing regret.— 
Between theſe two extremes, it is, that 1 truſt Our conduct 
is directed; and in calling upon the Houſe to join in ſenti- 
ments between thoſe extremes, I do truſt, that if We cannot 
have the unanimous opinion, We ſhall have the general and 
ready concurrence both of the Houſe and of the Country. 

Sir. Before I trouble the Houſe, which I am not defirous 
of doing at length, with a few points which I wiſh to reca- 
pitulate, let me firſt call to your minds the general nature of 
the amendment which the Honourable Baronet has, under 
theſe circumſtances, thought fit to propoſe, and the general 
nature of the obſervations by which he introduced it; he 
began with deploring the calamities of war, on the general 


topic, that all war is calamitous. Do I object to this ſen- 


timent? No; but is it Our buſineſs at a moment when We 


| feel that the continuance of that war is owing to the animoſity, 


the 
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the implacable animoſity of Our enemy, to the invet erate 
and inſatiable ambition of the preſent frantic Government of 
France, not of the people of France, as the Honourable 
Baronet unjuſtly ſtated it; is it Our buſineſs at that moment 
to content ourſelves with merely lamenting in common-place 
terms the calamities of war, and forgetting that it is part of 
the duty which, as Repreſentatives of the People, We owe to 
Our Government and Qur Country, to ſtate that the continu- 
ance of thoſe evils upon Ourſelves, and upon France too, is 
the fruit only of the conduct of the enemy, that it is to 0 
imputed to them and not to Us. 

Sir, The papers which were ordered to be laid on the 
table have been in every Gentleman's hand, and on the ma- 
terials which they furniſh We muſt be prepared to decide. 
Can there be a doubt, that all the evils of war, whatever 
may be their conſequences, are to be imputed ſolely to His 
Majeſty's enemies? Is there any man here, prepared to 
deny that the delay in every ſtage of the Negotiation, and 
its final rupture, are proved to be owing to the evaſive con- 
duct, the unwarrantable pretenſions, the inordinate ambition, 
and the implacable animoſity of the enemy? TI will ſhortly 
ſtate what are the points, thcugh it is hardly neceſſary that I 
{ſhould ſtate them, for they ſpeak loudly for themſelves, on 
which I would reſt that propoſition; but if there is any man 
who doubts it, is it the Honourable Baronet? is it He who 
makes this amendment, leaving out every thing that is ho- 
nourable to the character of His Own Country, and ſeeming 
to court ſome new complaiſance on the part of the French 
Directory? The Honourable Baronet, who, as ſoon as He 
has ſtated the nature of His amendment, makes the firſt part 
of His ſpeech a charge againſt His Majeſty's Miniſters, for even 
having commenced the Negotiation in the mariner and under 
the c:r-umitances in which They did commence /it—who, 
makes his next charge Their having perſevered in it, when 
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violations of form and practice were infifted upon in the 
earlieſt ſtage of it? Does He diſcover that the French Go- 
vernment, whom We have accuſed of inſincerity, have been 
ſincere from the beginning to the end of the Negotiation? 
Or, after having accuſed His Majeſty's Miniſters for com- 
mencing and perſevering in it, is the Honourable Baronet 
ſo afraid of being miſconſtrued into an idea of animoſity 
againſt the people of France, that He muſt diſguiſe the truth; 
muſt do injuſtice to the character and cauſe of His Own Coun- 
try, and leave unexplained the cauſe of the continuance of 
this great conteſt? Let Us be prepared to probe that queſ- 
tion to the bottom; to form Our opinion upon it, and to ren- 
der Our conduct conformable to that opinion. This, I con- 
ceive, to be a manly conduct, and, eſpecially at ſuch a mo- 
ment, to be the indiſpenſable duty of the Houſe, But let not 
the, Honourable Baronet i imagine there is any ground for His 
apprehenſion, that by adopting the language of the addreſs, 
which aſcribes the continuance of the war to the ambition of 
the. enemy, He will declare a ſyſtem of endleſs animoſity 
between the nations of Great Britain and France; I 
fay directly the contrary: He who ſcruples to declare, that in 
the prefent moment the Government of France are acting as 
much in contradiction to the known wiſhes of the French 
nation, as to the juſt pretenſions and anxious wiſhes of the 
people of Great Britain—He who ſcruples to declare them 
the authors of this calamity—deprives Us of the conſolatory 
hope which We are inclined to cheriſh, of ſome future change 
of circumſtances more favourable to Our wiſhes, 

It is a melancholy ſpectacle indeed, to ſce in any country, 
and on the ruin of any pretence of liberty; however nominal, 
ſhallow, or deluſive, a ſyſtem of tyranny erected, the moſt 
galling, the moſt horrible, the moſt undiſguiſed in all its 
parts and attributes that has ſtained the page of hiſtory, 
or * the annals of the world; but it would be 


much 
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much more unfortunate, if when We ſee that the fame 
cauſe carries deſolation through France, which extends 
diſquiet and fermentation through Europe; it would be 
worſe indeed, if We attributed to the nation of France that 
which is to be attributed only to the unwarranted and uſ- 
urped authority which involves them in miſery, and would, 
if unreſiſted, involve Europe with them in one common ruin 
and diſtruction. Do We ſtate this to be animoſity on the part 
of the people of France? Do We ſtate this in order to raiſe 
up an implacable ſpirit of animoſity againſt that country? 
Where is one word to that effect in the Declaration"to which 
the Honourable Gentleman has alluded ? He complains much 
of this Declaration, becauſe it tends to perpetuate animoſity 
between two nations which one day or other muſt be at 
peace God grant that day may be ſoon | but what does that 
Declaration expreſs upon the ſubject ? Does it expreſs that 
becauſe the prefent exiſting Government of France has ated 
as it has acted, We forego the wiſh or renounce the hope 
that ſome new ſituation may lead to happier conſequences ? 
On the contrary, His Majeſty's language is diſtinctly this: 
« While this determination continues to prevail on the part 
of His enemies, His Majeſty's earneſt wiſhes and endeavours 
to reſtore peace to His ſubjects muſt be fruitleſs, but His ſenti- 
ments remain unaltered, He looks with anxious expectation 
to the moment when the Government of France may ſhew a 
temper-and ſpirit in any degree correſponding with His own.” 
I wiſh to know whether words can be found in the Engliſh 
language which more expreſsly ſtate the contrary ſentiment 
to that which the Honourable Baronet imputes ; they not only 
diſclaim animoſity againſt the people of France in conſe- 
quence of the conduct of its Rulers, but do not go the length 
of declaring, that after all this provocation, even with the 
preſent rulers, all treaty is impracticable. Whether it is 
probable, that aCting on the principles upon which they have 
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acquired their power, and while that power continues, they 
Will liſten to any ſyſtem of moderation or juſtice at home or 
abroad, it is not now neceſſary to diſcuſs ; but for one, I de- 
ſire to expreſs my cordial concurrence in the ſentiment, ſo 
pointedly expreſſed in that paſſage of the Declaration in which 
His Majeity, notwithſtanding all the provocation He has re- 
ceived, and even after the recent ſucceſſes, which by the 
bleſſing of Providence have attended His arms, declares His 
readineſs to adhere to the fame moderate terms and principles 
which He propoſed at the time of our greateſt difficulties, and 
to conclude peace on that ground, if it can now be obtained, 
even with this very Government. | 

1 am ſenſible, that while I am endeavouring to vindicate 
His Majeſty's ſervants again{ the charges of the Honourable 
Raronet, which are ſufficiently, however refuted by the early 
part of His on ſpeech, I am incurring, in ſome degree, the 
cenſure of the Noble Lord to whom I before alluded. Ac- 
cording to His principles and opinions, and of ſome few others 
inthis country, it is matter of charge againſt Us that We even 
harbour ia Our minds at this moment, a with to conclude 
peace upon the terms which We think admiſſable with the pre- 
ſent Rulers of France. I am not one of thoſe who can or 
will join in that ſentiment. I have no difficulty in repeating 
what I ſtated: before, that in their preſent ſpirit, after what 
they have ſaid, and till more, after what they have done, 

I can entertain little hope of ſo defirable an event. I have 
no heſitation in avowing, for it would be idleneſs and hypo- 
criſy to conceal it, that for the ſake of mankind in general, 
and to gratify thoſe ſentiments which can never be eradicated 
from the human heart, I ſhould fee with pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction the termination of a Government whoſe conduct, and 
whoſe origin is ſuch as We have ſeen that of the Government 
of France; but that is not the object that ought not to be 
the principle of che war, — whatever wiſh-I may entertain in 
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my own heart, and whatever opinion I may think it fair of 7 


manly to avow, I have no difficulty in ſtating, that vislent and 
odious as is the character of that Government, I verily believe 
in the preſent ſtate of Europe, that if We are not wanting to 
ourſelves, if, by the bleſſing of Providence, Our perſeverance 
and Our refources ſhould enable us to make peace with France 
upon terms in which We taint not our character, in which 
We do not abandon the ſources of Our Wealth, the means 


of Our Strength, the defence of what We already poſſeſs, if 


We maintain Our equal pretenſions and aſſert that rank which 
We are entitled to hold among nations, the moment peace 
can be obtained on ſuch terms, be the form of government in 
France what it may, peace is deſirable, peace is then anxiouſly 
to be ſought; but unleſs it is attained on ſuch terms, there is 
no extremity of war, there is no extremity of honourable con- 
teſt, that is not preferable to the name and pretence of peace, 
which muſt be in reality a diſgraceful capitulation, a baſe, 
an abject ſurrender of every thing that conſtitutes the pride, 
the ſafety, and happineſs of England. 

Theſe, Sir, are the ſentiments of my mind on this lead- 
ing point, and with theſe ſentiments I ſhape my conduct 
between the contending opinions of the noble Lord and of 
the Honourable Baronet ; but there is one obſervation of the 
Honourable Baronet on which I muſt now more particularly 
remark—He has diſcovered that We ſtate the Directory of 
France to have been all along inſincere, and yet take merit 
for having commenced a negotiation which We ought never 
to have commenced without being perſuaded of their fince - 
. rity. This ſuppoſed contradiction requires but a few words 
to explain it. I believe that thoſe who conſtitute the preſent 
Government of France never were ſincere for a moment in 
the negotiation: from all the information I have obtained, 
and from every conjecture I could form, I for one never was 
ſo duped as to believe them fincere ; but I did believe and L 
thought I knew, that there was a general prevailing with for 
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deace, and a predominant ſenſe of its neceſſity growing and 


_ confirming itſelf in France, and founded on the moſt obvious 


and moſt preſſing motives. I did ſee a ſpirit of reviving 
moderation gradually gaining ground and opening a way to 
the happieſt alterations in the general ſyſtem of that country: 
I did believe that the violence of that portion of the execu- 


tive government which, by the late ſtrange revolution of 


France, unhappily for France itſelf and for the world, has 
gained the aſcendency, would have been reſtrained within 
ſome bounds ; that ambition muſt give way to reaſon; that 
even phrenzy itſelf muſt be controuled and governed by ne- 
ceſſity. Theſe were the hopes and expectations I enter- 
tained, I did, notwithitanding, feel that even from the 
outſet, and in every ſtep of that negotiation, thoſe who 
happily had not yet the full power to cut it ſhort in the be- 
ginning, who dared not truſt the public eye with the whole 
of their deſigns, who. could not avow all their principles, 
unfortunately, nevertheleſs, did retain from the beginning 
power enough to controul thoſe who had a better diſpoſition, 
to mix in every part of the negotiation, which they could 
not then abruptly break off, whatever could impede, em- 
barraſs, and perplex, in order to throw upon us, if poſſible, 
the odium of its failure, 

Sir, The ſyſtem of France is explained by the very objec- 
tions that are made againſt Our conduct. The violent party 
could not, as I have ſtated, at once break off the treaty on their 
part, but they wiſhed to drive England to the rupture; they 
had not ſtrength enough to reject all negotiation, they had 
ſtrength enough to mix in every ſtep thoſe degradations and, 
inſults, thoſe inconſiſtent and unwarranted pretentions in 
points even of ſubordinate im portance, which reduced mini- 
ſters to that option which I have deſcribed ; but which they 
decided in a way that has expoſed them to the cenſure of the 
Honourable Baronet ; they choſe rather to incur the blame of 
| | ſaeri- 
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ſacrificing punctilios (at ſome times eſſential) rather than 
afford the enemy an opportunity of evading this plain que- 
ſtion—! s there any ground, and, if any, what, upon which 
you are ready to conclude ? To that point it was our duty 
to drive them; we have driven them to that point; they 
would tell us no terms, however exorbitant and unwarrant- 
able, upon which they would be ready to make peace.— 
What would have been the Honourable Baronet's expedient 
to avoid this embarraſiment ? It would have been, as he has 


this day informed us, an addreſs which he had thought of 


moving in the laſt ſeſſion, and which, indeed, I ſhould have 
been leſs ſurpriſed had he moved, than if the Houſe had 
concurred in it; he would have moved that no projet ſhould 
be given in till the enemy were prepared to preſent a contre 
projet ; if it was a great misfortune that that addreſs was not 
moved, I am afraid ſome of the guilt belongs to me, becauſe 
the Honourable Baronet did ſuggeſt ſuch an idea, and I did 
with great ſincerity and frankneſs tell him, that if he was 
really a friend to peace, there was no motion he could make 
fo little calculated to promote that object, and I did prevail 
upon the Honourable Baronet to give up the intention. If 
I am right in the ſuppoſition I have ſtated, if I am right 
in thinking that our great object was to preſs France to this 
point, and to put the queſtion, If you. have any terms to 
offer, what are they? Was there any one way by which 
we could make it ſo difficult for them to retain any pretence 


of a deſire of peace, as to ſpeak out ourſelves, and call upon 


them either for agreement, or for modification, or for ſome 
other plan in their turn? By not adopting the Honourable 
Baronet's plan, we have put the queſtion beyond diſpute, 
whether peace was attainable at laſt, and whether Our ad- 
vances would or would not be met on the part of France; 


and TI ſhall to the lateſt hour of my life rejoice that We 


were fortunate enough to place thiz queſtion in the li ht 
| B 2 which 
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which defies the powers of miſrepreſentation, in which no 
man can attempt to perplex it, and in which it preſents it- 
ſelf this day for the deciſion of the Houſe and of the Nation, 
and calls upon every individual who has at ſtake the Public 
Happineſs and his own, to determine for himſelf, whether 
this is or is not a criſis which requires his beſt exertions in 
the Defence of his Country. 

To ſhew which, I ſhall now proceed, notwithſtanding the 
reproach which has been thrown on Our line of conduct ; to 


ſhew'the ſyſtem even of obſtinate forbearance, with which 


We endeavoured to overcome preliminary difficulties, the de- 
termined reſolution on Our part to overlook all minor ob- 
ſtacles, and to come to the real eſſence of diſcuſſion upon 
the terms of peace, To ſhew this, it is not neceſſary to do 
more than to call to the recollection of the Houſe the lead- 
ing parts of the Declaration of His Majeſty; I mean to 
leave that part of the ſubject alſo without the poflibility of 
doubt or difference of opinion. It is certainly true that 
even previous to any of the circumſtances that related to the 
preliminary forms of the negotiation, the prior conduct of 
France had offered to any Government that was not ſin- 


cerely and moſt anxiouſly bent upon peace, ſufficient ground 


for the continuance of hoſtilities ; it is true that, in the for- 
mer negotiation at Paris, Lord Malmeſbury was finally ſent 
away, not upon a queſtion of terms of peace, not upon 


a queſtion of the ceſſion of European or Colonial Poſ- 


ſeſſions, but upon the haughty demand of a previous pre- 


liminary, which ſhould give up every thing on the part of 


the allies, and which ſhould leave them afterwards every 
thing to aſk, or rather to require. It is true it cloſed 
in nearly the ſame inſulting manner as the ſecond miſſion; 
it is true too that, ſubſequent to that period, in the prelimi- 


naries concluded between the Emperor and France, it was 
agreed to invite the allies of each party to a congreſs, which 
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however, was never carried into execution, It was under 
theſe circumſtances that His Majeſty, in the earneſt deſire 
of availing himſelf of that ſpirit of moderation which had 
began to ſhew itſelf in France, determined to renew thoſe 
propoſals which had been before lighted and rejected; but 
when this ſtep was taken, what was the conduct of thoſe 
who have gained the aſcendency in France? On the firſt 
application to know on what ground they were diſpoſed to 
negotiate, wantonly, as will be ſhown by the ſequel, and 
for no purpoſe but to prevent even the opening of the con- 
ferences, they inſiſted upon a mode of negotiation very con- 
trary to general uſage and conv enience, contrary to the mode 
in which they had terminated war with any of the Bellige- 
rent Powers, and directly contrary to any mode which they 
themſelves afterwards perſiſted in following in this very ne- 
gotiation with us. They began by faying they would re- 
ceivẽ no propoſals for preliminaries, but that eonferences 
ſhould be held for the purpoſe of concluding at once a defi- 
nitive treaty. 

His Majeſty's anſwer was, that it was His deſire to adopt 
that mode only which was moſt likely to accelerate the ob- 
. je& in view, and the powers of his Plenipotentiary would 
apply to either object, either preliminary or definitive. They 
appeared content with his anſwer, but what was the next 
ſtep? In the ſimple form of granting a paſſport for the Mi- 
niſter, at the moment they were ſaying they preferred a de- 
finitive peace, becauſe it was the moſt expeditious; in that 
very paſſport, which in all former times has only deſcribed 
the character of the Miniſter, without entering into any 
thing relating to the terms or mode of negociating, they in- 
ſert a condition relative to his powers, and that inconſiſtent 
with what His Majeſty bad explained to be the nature of the 
powers he had intended to give, and with which they had 
apparently been ſatisfied ; they made it a paſſport not for a 
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Miniſter coming to conclude peace generally, but applicable 
only to a definitive and ſeparate peace. 

This proceeding was in itſelf liable to the moſt obvious ob- 
jection, but it is more important, as an inſtance to ſhow how, 
in the ſimpleſt part of the tranſaction, the untractable ſpirit of 
France diſcovered itſelf, it throws light upon the ſubsequent 
part of the tranſaction, and ſhews the inconſiſtencies and con- 


tradictions of their ſucceſſive pretenſions. As to the condi- 


tion then made in the paffport for the firſt time, that the 
negotiation ſhould be for a ſeparate peace, His Majeſty de- 
clared that he had no choice between a definitive and a 
preliminary treaty, but as to a ſeparate peace, His honor 
and good faith, with regard to his ally the Queen of Portu- 
gal, would not permit it: He therefore ſtated his unalter- 
able determination to agree to no treaty, in which Portugal 
ſhould not be included, expreſſing at the fame time, his 
readineſs that France fhould treat on the part of Holland 


| and Spain. 


On this occaſion, the Good Faith of this Country pre- 
vailed; the ſyſtem of Violence and Deſpotiſm, was not then 
ripe, and therefore His Majeſty's demand to treat for Portu- 
gal, was acquieſced in by the Directory. "They, at the ſame 
time, undertook to treat on their part, for their allies Hol- 
Land and Spain, as well as for themſelves, though in the ſub- 
ſequent courſe of the Negotiation, they pretended to be 
without ſufficient power to treat for either. 

I muſt here entreat the attention of the Houſe to the next 
circumſtance which occurred. When the firmneſs of His Ma- 
jeſty, His anxious and ſincere deſire to terminate the Horrors 
of War, and His uniform moderation overcame the violence, 
and defcated the deſigns of the Members of the Executive 
Government of France, they had recourſe to another ex- 
pedient—the moſt abſurd, as well as the moſt unjuſtifiable : 
They adverted to the Rupture of the former Negotiation, 
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as if that Rupture was to be imputed to His Majeſty and 

this inſinuation was accompanied with a perſonal reflection 
upon the miniſter who was ſent by His Majeſty, to treat on 
the part of this Country. His Majeſty, looking anxiouſly as 
he did to the concluſion of Peace, diſdained to reply other- 
wiſe, than by obſerving, that this was not a fit topic to be 
agitated at the moment of renewing a negotiation, and that 
the circumſtances of the tranſaction were well enough known 
to Europe and to the world. And the reſult of this Nego- 
tiation has confirmed what the former had ſufficiently proved, 
that his Majeſty could not have ſelected, in the ample field 
of talents which his Dominions furniſh, any perſon better 
qualified to do juſtice to his fincere and benevolent defire, 
to promote the reſtoration of Peace, and his firm and unal- 
terable determination to maintain the Dignity and Honour 
of His Kingdom, IRE. 

In ſpite of theſe obſtacles and others more minute, the Britiſh 
Plenipotentiary at length arrived at Liſle, the full powers 
were tranſmitted to the reſpective Governments, and were 
found unexceptionable, though the ſuppoſed defect of theſe 
full powers is three months after alledged as a cauſe for the 
Rupture of the Negotiation, and what is more remarkable, 
it did ſo happen, that the French full powers were on the 
face of them, much more l:mited than Ours, for they only 
enabled the Commiſſioners of the DireQory to act according ' 
to the Inſtructions they were to receive from time to time. 
On this point it is not neceſſary now to dwell, but I deſire 
the Houſe to treaſure it in their memory, when we coms 
to the queſtion of pretence for the rupture of the negotia- 
tion, ” 

'Then, Sir, I come to the point in which we have incurred 
the cenſure of the Honourable Baronet, for delivering in on 
Our part a projet. —To his opinion, I do not ſubſcribe, 
for the. reaſons that I tated before. But can there be a 
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Frotiger proof of His Majeſty's ſincerity, than his waving 
ſo many points important in themſelves, rather than ſuffer 
the Negotiation to be broken off. What was Our ſitua- 
tion? We were to treat with a Government, that had 
in the outſet expreſſed, that they would treat only defini- 
fively, and from every part of their conduct which preceded 
the meeting of Our Plenipotentiary, and their Commiſſion- 
ers; We mignt have expected that they would have been 
prepared to anſwer Our project almoſt in 24 hours after it 
was delivered. We ſtood with reſpect to France in this 
predicament, We had nothing to aſk of them; the queſtion 
only was, how much We were to give of that which the 
valour of His Majeſty's arms had acquired from them, and 
from their Allies. In this ſituation, ſurely, We might have 
expected, that, before We offered the price of peace, they 
would at leaſt have condeſcended to ſay what were the 
ſacrifices which they expected Us to make. But, Sir, in 
this ſituation, what ſpecies of project was it that was 
preſented by His Majeſty's Miniſter? A projet the moſt 
diſtint, the moſt. particular, the moſt conciliatory and 
moderate, that ever conſtituted the firſt words ſpoken by any 
Negotiator; and yet of this project what have We heard 
in the language of the French Government? What have 
We ſeen diſperſed through all Europe by that preſs in France 
which knows no ſentiments but what French Police dic- 
fates? What have We ſeen diſperſed by that Engliſh preſs 
which knows no other uſe of Engliſh liberty, but ſervilely 
to retail and tranſcribe French Opinions? We have been 
told, that it was a project that refuſed to embrace the terms 
of Negotiation. Gentlemen have read the papers, how 
does that fact ſtand? In the original project we agreed to 
give up the conqueſts We had made from France and her 
Allies, with certain exceptions. For thoſe exceptions a blank 
was left, in order to aſcertain whether France was deſirous 
ä that 
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that the exceptions ſhould be divided between her and her 
Allies, or whether ſhe continued to inſiſt upon a compicat 
compenſation, and left England to look for compentatiun 
only to her Allies. France, zealous as ſhe pretends to be 
for her Allies, had no difficulty in authorizing her Miniſters | 
to declare, that ſhe mult rerain every thing for herſelf. This 
blank was then filled up, and it was then diſtinctly Rated, 
how little, out of what We had, We demanded to keep; 
in one ſenſe, it remains a blank ſtill, We did not attempt 
to preclude France from any other mode of filling it up; 
but while We ſtated the utmoſt extent of Our own views, 
We left open to full explanation whatever points the 
Government of France eduld deſire. We called upon 
them, and repeatedly ſolicited them, to ſtate ſomething as 
to the nature of the terms which they propoſed, if they 
objected to Our's. It was thus leſt open to modification, 
alteration, or conceſſion: But this is not the place, this is 
not the time, in which I am to diſcuſs, whether thoſe terms 
in all given circumſtances, or in the circumſtances of that 
moment, were or were not the ultimate-terms upon which 
Peace ought to be accepted or rejected, if it was once 
brought to the point when an ultimatum could be judged 
of. I will not argue whether ſome great conceſſion migat 
not have been made with the certainty of Peace, or whether 
the terms propoſed conſtituted an oſfed of Peace upon more 
favourable grounds for the enemy than His Majeſty's Miniſters 
could juſtify. -I argue not the one queſtion or the other, it 
would be inconſiſtent with the public intereſt and Our duty, that 
We ſhould here ſtate or diſcuſs it; all that L have to diſcuſs, 
is, whether the terms, upon the face of them, appear honour- 
able, open, frank, diſtinct, ſincere, and a pledge of modera- 
tion; and J leave it to the good ſenſe of the Houſe, 
whether there can exiſt a difference of opinion upon this 
point. | f 

C | | Sir, 
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Sir, What was it We offered to renounce to France? 
+ WM Tn one word, all that We had taken from them. What did 
this conſiſt of? the valuable, and almoſt under all circum- 
ſtances, the impregnable Iſland of Martinique, various 
other Weſt-India poſſeſſions, Saint Lucia, Tobago, the 
French part of Saint Domingo, the Settlements of Pondi- 
cherry and Chandernagore; all the French factories and means 
of trade in the Eaſt-Indies; and the Iſlands of Saint Pierre 
and Miquelon; and for what were theſe renunciations to be 
made? For peace, and for peace only. And te whom? To 
a nation which had obtained from His Majeſty's dominions 
in Europe nothing in the courſe of the war: which had 
Never met Our fleets but to add to the catalogue of Our 
victories, and to ſwell the melancholy lifts of Their own 
captures and defeats. To a power which had never ſeparate- 
ly met the arms of This country by land, but to carry the 
glory and proweſs of the Britiſh name to a higher pitch, and 
to a country whoſe commerce is unheard of, whoſe navy is 
annihilated, whoſe diſtreſs, confeſſed by themſelves, (however 
it may be attempted to be diſſembled by their panegyriſts in 
this or any other country,) is acknowledged by the fighs 
and groans of the people of France, and proved by the ex- 
ulations and remonſtrances occaſioned by the violent mea- 
ſures of its Executive Government—fuch was the fituation 
in which We ftood—ſuch the ſituation of the enemy when 
We offered to make theſe important conceſſions, as the price 
of Peace. What was the ſituation of the Allies of France? 
From Spain, who, from the moment ſhe had 'deferted Our 
cauſe and enliſted on the part of the enemy, only added to the 
number of Our conqueſts, and to her own indelible diſgrace, 
We made claim of one iſland, the Ifland of, Trinidad, a 
claim not reſting on the mere naked title of poſſeſ- 
fion, to countetbalance the general European aggrandize- 
ment of France, but as the price of ſomething that we 
* | had 
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| had to give by making good the title to the Spaniſh part of 
| Saint Domingo, which Spain had ceded without right, and 
which ceſſion could not be made without Our guarrantee. 
To Holland, having in Our hands the whole means of their 
commerce, the whole ſource of Their wealth; We offered to 
return almoſt all that was valuable and lucrative to them, in 
the mere conſideration of commerce; We deſired in return to 
keep what go them in a pecuniaty view would be only a bur- 
then, in a political view worſe than uſeleſs, becauſe they had 
not the means to keep it, what, had We granted it, would have 
been a ſacrifice, not to them, but to France; what would in 
future have enabled her to carry on her plan of ſubjugation 
againſt the Eaſtern poſſeſſions of Holland itſelf, as well as 
againſt thoſe of Great Britain. All that We aſked, was not 
indemnification for what We had ſuffered, but the means of 
preſerving Our own poſſeſſions and the ſtrength of Our 
naval empire; We did this at a time wheh Our enemy was 
feeling the preſſure of war, and who looks at the queſtion of 
peace without ſome regard to the relative fituatian of the 
country, with which you are contending? Look then at 
their trade; look at their means; look at the poſture of their 
affairs: look at what We hold, and at the means We have 
of defending ourſelves, and Our enemy of reſiſting Us, and 
tell me, whether this offer was or was not a proof of ſin- 
cerity, and a pledge of moderation. Sir, I ſhould be 
aſhamed of arguing it, I confeſs, I am apprehenſive We 
may have gone too far in the firſt propoſals We made, rather 
than ſhewn any backwardneſs in the Negotiation, but it is 
unneceflary to argue this point. 
; Our propoſal was received and allowed by the French 
Plenipotentiaries, and tranſmitted for the conſideration 
of the Directory; months had elapſed in ſending couriers 
weekly, and daily, from Paris to Liſle, and from Liſle 
to Paris; they taught Us to expect from time to time 
a conſideration of this ſubject, and an explicit an- 
© 2 ſwer 
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yer to Qut project. But the firſt attempt of the Directory 
to Negotiate, after having received Our project, is worthy of 
remark. They required that We, whom they had ſum- 


moned to a definitive treaty, ſhould ſtop and diſcuſs prelimi- 


nary points, which were to be ſettled without knowing 


whether, when We had agreed to them, all We had advanced 


one inch; We were | to: diſcuſs, whether His Majeſty 
Would renounce the title of King of France, a harmleſs 
rather at moſt in the Crown of England; We were to 


diſcuſs,” whether We would reſtore thoſe ſhips taken at 


Toulon, the acquiſition of valour; and which We were 
entitled upon every ground to hold; We were to diſcuſs, 
whether We would renounce the Mortgage which We 
might poſſeſs on rhe Netherlands, and which engaged much 
of the Honourable Baronet's attention: but is does ſo happen, 
that what the Honourable: Baronet conſidered as ſo im- 


& portant, was of no importance at all. For a Mortgage on 


mme Netherlands, We have none, and conſequently, We have 
none to renounce; therefore, upon that condition, which they 
had no right to aſk, and We had no means of granting, We 
eee e e eee 
worth talking about. | f 

Tbe next point which e is of a nature which 
is difficult to dwell upon without indignation: We 
were waiting the fulfillment of a promiſe which had 
been made repeatedly, - of delivering to Our Ambaſſador 
a Cotnter-Proje&t: when they who had deſired Us to come 
for the purpoſe of concluding a Definitive Treaty, propoſe 
that We ſhould ſubſcribe as a' fine qua non, Preliminary 

that We were ready, in the firſt inſtance, to conſent to give up 


all that We had taken, and then to hear what they had fur- 


| ther to aſk. Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a thing could be 


liſtened to by any Country that was not prepared to proftrate - 


itſelf at the feet of France, and in that 'abje& poſture to adore 


its Conqueror, to ſolicit new inſults, do ſubmit to demands 
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fil more degrading and ignominious, and to cancel at ones 
the honour of the Britiſh name, Hi? Majeſty had no heſita- 
tion in refuſing to comply with ſuch inſolent and unwarrant- 
able demands 1 Here again the Houſe will ſee, that the ſpirit 
of the violent part of the French Government which had 
the inſolence to advance this propoſition, had not” acquired 
power and ftrength in that ſtate of the Negotiation to adhere 
to it; His Majeſty's explanations and remonſtrances for A 
time prevailed, and an interval enſued, in which We had a 
hope, that We were advancing to a Pacification. © His Ma- 
jeſty's refuſal of this demand was received by the French 
Plenipotentiaries with aſſurances of a pacific diſpoſition, was 
tranſmitted to their Government, and was feconded by a 
continued and repeated repetition of promiſes, that a Coun- 
ter Project ſhould be preſented, pretending that they were 
under the neceſſity of ſending to their Allies an account of 
what paſſed : and that they were endeavouring to prevail on 
them to accede to propoſals for putting an end to the calami- 
ties of war to terminate the calamities of that war into 
which thoſe Allies were forced, in which they were retained by 
France alone, and in which they purchaſed nothing but ſa- 
crifices to France and miſery to themſelves. We were told, 

indeed, in a conference that followed, that they had ch- 
tained an anſwer, but that not being ſufficiently ſatisfactory, 
it was ſent back to be conſidered. This continued during 
the whole period until that dreadful cataſtrophe of the 4th of 
September ;/ even 'after that event, the ſame pretence was 
beld out: they peremptorily promiſed the Counter Project in 
four days; the ſame pacific profeffions were renewed, and Our 
Miniſter was affured, that the change of circumſtances in France 
ſhould not be a bar to the Pacification. Such was the uniform 
language of the Plenipotentiaries in the name of the Go- 
vernment—how it is proved by their actions, I have already 
ſtated to the Houſe. After this ſeries of proſeffions, whar 
| | was 
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uns the firſt ſtep taken, to go on with the Negotiation in 
this ſpirit of conciliation ? Sir, the firſt ſtep was to renew, as 
His Majeſty's Declaration has well ſtated, in a ſhape ſtill 
more offenſivez the former inadmiſſable and rejected de- 
mand ; the rejection of which had been acquieſced in by 
themſelves two months before; and during all which 
time, We had been impatiently waiting for the performance 
of their promiſes. That demand was the ſame that I have 
already ſtated in ſubſtance, that Lord Malmeſbury ſhould ex- 
plain to them, not only his powers, but alſo his inſtructions, 
and they aſked not for the formal extent of his power, which 
would give ſolidity to what he might conclude in the King's 
Name, but they aſked an irrevocable pledge, that he would 
conſent to give up all that. we had taken from them and from 
their allies, without knowing how much more they had af- 
terwards to aſk. It is true they endeavoured to convince 
Lord Malmeſbury, that although an avowal of his inſtructions 
was demanded, it would never be required that he ſhould act 
upon it, for there was a great difference between knowing 
the extent of the Powers of a Miniſter, and inſiſting upon 
their exerciſe. And here I would aſk the Honourable 
Baronet, whether he thinks, if in the firſt inſtance, We had 
given up all to the French Plenipotentiaries, they would 
have given it all back again to Us. Suppoſe I was Ambaſ- 
ſador from the French Directory, and the Honorable Baronet 
was Ambaſſador from Great Britain, and I were to ſay to 
bim, will you give up all you have gained, it would only 
be a handſome thing in you, as an Engliſhman, and no un- 
generous uſe ſhall be made of it, would the Honourable 
Baronet expect me, as a French Ambaſlador, to ſay, I am 
inſtructed, from the good nature of the Directory, to ſay, 
you have ated handſomely, and I now return what you have 
Fo generouſly given. Should We not be called Children and 
Drivellers, if We could act in this manner, and indeed, the 
2 French 
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French Government could be nothing but Children and 

Drivellers if they could ſuppeſe that we ſhould have acceded 
to ſuch a propoſal Rut they are bound, it ſeems, by ſacred 
Treaties, they are bound by immutable Laws, they are 
ſworn when they make peace, to return every thing to their 
Allies, and who ſhall require 'of France for the ſafety of 
Europe, to depart from its own pretenſions to honour and in- 
- dependance. 

If any perfon can really 8 that this country could 
have agreed to ſuch a propoſition, or that ſuch a negoti- 
ation was likely to lead to a good end; all I can fay is, 
that with ſuch a man I will not argue. I leave others to 
imagine what was likely to have been the end of a negotia- 
tion, in which it was to have been ſettled as a preliminary, 
that you were to give up all that you have gained; and when, 
on the ſide of your enemy, not a word was ſaid of what he 
had to propoſe afterwards, They demand of your Ambaſſa- 
dor to ſhew to them, not only his powers, but alſo his 
inſtructions, before they explain a word of theirs: and they 
tell you too, that you are never to expect to hear what their 
powers are, until you ſhall be ready to accede every thing 
which the Directory may think fit to require, This 
is certainly the ſubſtance of what they propoſe, and 
they tell you alſo, that they are to carry on the negoti- 
ation from the inſtructions which their Plenipotentiaries 
are to receive from time to time from them. You are 
to have no power to inſtruct your Ambaſſador; you are 
to ſhew to the enemy at once all you have in view, and they 
will only tell you fram time to time, as to them (ſhall ſeem 
meet, what demands they ſnall make. 

It was thus it was attempted, on the part of the French, 
to commence the negotiation.—In July, this demand 
was made to Lord Malmeſbury. - He ſtated, that his powers 

were ample. In anſwer to this, they went no farther 
'than to ſay, that if he had no ſuch power as what 
| . they 
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they required, he ſhould ſend to England to obtain it. 70 
which he replied, that he had not, nor ſhould he have it if 
he ſent. In this they acquieſce, and attempt to amuſe Us 
for two months. At the end of that time, the Plenipotenti- 
aries. ſay. to Lord Malmeſbury, not what they faid before, 
fend to England for power to accede to propoſals which you 
have already rejected ; but go to England - yourſelf for ſuch 
powers, in order to obtain peace. 

Such was the winding up of the negotiation, fuch was the 
way in which the proſpect of peace has been diſappointed by 
the conduct of France; and I muſt look upon the diſmiſſal 
of Lord Malmeſbury as the laſt ſtage. of the negotiation, 
becauſe. the undiſguiſed inſult by which it was pretended to 
be kept up for ten days after Lord Malmeſbury was ſent 
away, was really below comment. You fend him to aſk for 
thoſe powers which you were told he had not, and in the 
refuſal of which you acguieſced : you have aſked, as a preli- 


minary that which is monſtrous and exorbitant ; that preli- 


minary you were told would not be complied with, and yet 
the per forma ce of that preliminary you made the fne qua 
non conditions of his return. Such was the laſt ſtep by. 
which the French Government has ſhewn that it had feel- 
ing enough left, to think it neceſſary to ſearch for ſome pre- 
text to colour its proceedings; but they are ſuch proceed- 
ings that no pretext or artifice can cover them, as will ap- 
pear more particularly from the papers API communica- 
ted to the Houſe. 

But here the ſubject does not reſt: if We look to 


the whole completion of this tranſaction the duplicity, 


the arrogance, and violence which has appeared in the 
courſe of the negotiation, if We take from thence Our 
opinion of its general reſult, We {hall be juſtified in Our 


| concluſion, not that the People of France, not that the 


whole Government of France, but that that part of the 


Government which had too much jnfluence, and has now 
* j 0 the 
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the whole aſcencency, never was ſincere; was determined te 
accept of no terms but ſuch as would make it neither dur- 
able nor ſafe, ſuch as could only be accepted by this Country 
by a ſurrender of all its intereſts, and by a ſacrifice of every | 
pretenſion to the Character of a Great, a Powerful, or an 
Independent Nation. 

This, Sir, is inference no longer, you have their on open 
avowal, you have ſtated in the ſubſequent Declaration of 
France itſelf, that it is not againſt your Commerce, that it is 
not againſt your Wealth, it is not againſt your Poſſeſſions in 
the Eaſt, or Colonies in the Weſt, it is not againſt even the 
ſource of your maritime Greatneſs, it is not againſt any of 
the appendages of your Empire, but againſt the very eſſence 
of your liberty, againſt the foundation of your independence, 
againſt the Citadel of your Happineſs, againſt your Conſti- 
tution itſelf, that their hoftilities are directed. They have 
themſelves announced and proclaimed the propoſition, that 
what they mean to bring with their invading army is the 
Genius of their liberty: I deſire no other word to expreſs the 
ſubverſion of the Britiſh Conſtitution,—and the ſubſtitution of 
the moſt malignant and fatal contraſt,—and the annihilation of 
Britiſh Liberty, and the obliteration of every thing that has 
rendered you a Great, a Flouriſhing, and a Happy People, 

- This is what is at ifſue ; for this are We to declare Our- 
ſelves in a manner that deprecates the rage which our enemy 
will not diſſemble, and which will be little moved by Our 

entreaty. Under ſuch circumſtances are We aſhamed or 
| afrald to declare, in a firm and manly tone, Our reſolution 
to defend ourſelves, or to ſpeak the language of truth with 
the energy that belongs to Engliſhmen united in ſuch a cauſe? 
Sir, I do not ſcruple for one to ſay, if I knew nothing by 
which could ſtate to myſelf a probability of the conteſt termi. 
nating in our favour, I would maintain that the conteſt with 
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its worſt chances is died to an acquieſenee in ſuch 
demands. 
If I could look at this's as a dry queſtion of es z if T 
could calculate it upon the mere grounds of intereſt, I would 
ſay, if We love that degree of National Power which is 
neceſſary for the Independence of the Country, and its ſafe- 
ty; if We regard Domeſtic Tranquillity, if We look at 
individual enjoyment, from the higheſt to the meaneſt among 
Us, there is not a man, whoſe ſtake is ſo great in the coun- 
try, that he ought to heſitate a moment in facrificing any 
portion of it to oppoſe the violence of the enemy; nor is 
there, I truſt, a man in this Happy and Free Nation, whoſe 
ſtake is ſo ſmall, that would not be ready to ſacrifice his life 
in the ſame cauſe. If We look at it with a view to ſafety, 
this would be Our conduct; but if We look at it upon the 
principle of true honour, of the character which We have 1 
to ſupport, of the example which We have to ſet to tlhe 
other nations of Europe, if We view rightly the lot in which 
Providence has placed Us, and the contraſt between Our- 
| ſelves and all the other countries in Europe, Gratitude to that 
/ Providence ſhould inſpire us to make every effort in Such a 
| | Cauſe, There may be Danger, but on the one fide there is 
| | | Danger accompanied with Honour ; on the other fide, there is 
| Danger with Indelible Shame and Diſgrace; upon ſuch an al- 
| ternative, Engliſhmen will not heſitate. I wiſh to diſguiſe 
| no part of my ſentiments, upon the grounds on which I put 
| the iſſue of the conteſt, I aſk, whether up to the princi- 
| ples J have ſtated, We are prepared to act? having done ſo, 
| 
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my opinion is not altered, my hopes, however, are animated 
from the reflection that the means of Our ſafety are in Our 
own hands; for there never was a period when We had more 
to encourage Us; in ſpite of heavy burthens, the radical 


: ſtrength. of the Nation never  ſhewed itſelf more conſpicu- 
cus; 
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eus; its revenue never exhibited greater proofs of the 
wealth of the country; the ſame objects which conſtitute 
the Bleſſings We have to fight for, furniſh Us with the 
means of continuing them. But it is not upon that point I 
reſt itz there is one great reſource, which I truſt will never 
abandon Us, and which has ſhewn forth in the Engliſh Cha- 
racter, by which We have preſerved Our Exiſtence and Fame, 
as a Nation, which I truſt We ſhall be determined never to 
abandon under any extremity, but ſhall join Hand and Heart 
in the ſolemn pledge that is propoſed to Us, and declare to 
His Majeſty, that We know great exertions are wanting, 
that we are prepared to make them, and at all events deter- 
mined ta fland or fal! by the Laws, LIBERTIES, and 
RELIGION of Our Country. 


FINIS. 
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